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INTRODUCTION. 


r appears neceſſary to ſay a ſew words by way 
of introduction to the following ſheets ; they will 
ſerve to account for the evidence on the part of 
the proſecution not having been called upon to 
Nate the whole progreſs of that ſuppoſed outrage, . 
which ſo hurt the humanity of fome gentlemen 

warmly 1ntereſted for the ſufferings of the brute, 
and too careleſs about the lives of men. 


The learned Counſel for the Crown thought, 
upon looking into their briefs, that the ſtrongeſt 
chain of evidence ſeemed connected with the 
death of Farrel Reddy ; they neither wiſhed to de- 
tain the Court, nor an anxious audience, by en- 
| tering into the ſtate in which the Bull-baiters were 
found, at the time of the Sheriff's arrival among 

them with a military force; they thought, and 
| their opinion was ſupported by the charge from 
| the Bench, that au apparent, abſolute _— 


(vi) ; 
muſt be proved, before the killing a any perſon be. 


came juflitable. Men in all times have differed 
in their ideas of that apparent, abſolute neceſſity, 


| which may excuſe the taking the life of a fellow- 


creature who is in their power. The ſoldiers, 


when St. Paul was ſhipwrecked on Melita, would 
- have put him to death leſt he ſhould eſcape ; but 


the Centurion, more humane, ſaw not the ſame 
neceſſity. One General has cut the waiſtband of 


the breeches of his priſoners to prevent their ef- 


cape—another” has cut their throats. The law of 
England has been declared concerning the time of 
that apparent, abſolute neceſſity, in the following 


unequivocal terms. © The law permits you not 


* to kill him that aſſails you when you draw 
© near your laſt reſuge, becauſe you foreſee that 


. ene ſhall be driven to it; but you muſt for- 


ar till that neceſſity be at its full period; for 


till then it way be otherwiſe prevented or re- 


e medied.“ The ſerjeant indeed. if his evidence 
deſerved credit, did {wear that he believed the 
magiſtratez and party would have been ill treated, 
had they not bred upon the people; but he 
proved bo kind of actual injury done; and he 
cloſed his evidence by ſwearing, that he did 
not know whether any perſon had been killed on 


_ that day, dor had he made any enquiry at all 


about the matter, fron that time to this How 
far this apparent, abſolute neceiſity, was proved 
by others, the reader will judge for himſelf : The 
Jury declared their opinion, th a general 4 

0 


* Hobart's Rep. p. 159. 


| ( wi ) 
of acquittal. It is a glorious privilege of every 
- Britiſh ſubjeR, to look his twelve Judges in the 
face, and that they ſhould be forced to look upon 
the priſoner, while ;they pledge themſelves to 
the Almighty to do him juſtice : May every cri- 
minal cauſe be thus tried ! for thoſe which are 
otherwiſe judged, derogate from the glory of the 


—_ 


conſtitution. 


On the ſubje& of Bull-baiting ſimply, on which 
the Bar ſeemed divided in their opinions; under 
the correction of thoſe who have made law their 
ſtudy, I ſhall take the liberty of throwing out my 
ideas. Ihe learned Judge allowed the poſſibilit7 
of an innocent Bull-bait ; but he likened it to that 
barbarous, that cowardly practice, of throwing at 
cocks upon Shrove Tueſday : an inhuman, an un 
manly ſport. At Cambridge there were conſtant 

Bull. baitings, under the very eye of the Vice 
Chancellor, and all the Doctors of Law and Divi- 
nity ; and Paris, that ſeat of elegance, had her 

| Combats du Taureau awec de dogues Anglois, Bull- - 


baitings, which were attended by ſome of the firſt 
nobility of that kingdom. 


It may not be amiſs here to ſtate what a Bull- 
bait is; an amuſement I am not aſhamed to ſay I 
have frequently aſſiſted at in the countries above 
mentioned. „„ 


A Bull being procured, and the wilder he is the 
beiter ſport, he is faſtened to a ſtake by a rope 
| | ur 
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about ten yards long, i in any compmodious place 
the ſpeRators make a ring round him, the pers | 
in the front, as their duty is, when a dog is 

thrown up into the air, to run within the ring, 
and by catching him to prevent his receiving any 
injury from the fall; the Bull's horns ſeldom pierce 
the ſkin of the dog, but it frequently happens that 
the men are hurt. Each perſon poffeſſecd of a dog 
brings him in a chain: there are never more than 
two, and frequently only one dog let on the Bull 
at a time. Sbould a dog attack the Bull any where 
but in the front, he is taken up and turned out of 
the ring. That dog acquires the greateſt favour, 
who moſt frequently pins the Bull, that is, ſeizes 


0 vili ) 


him by the upper lip, between the noſtrils ; and 


that man who has caught the mo!* dogs, has plain- 
ly been the moſt intrepid. Let any perſon draw 
a parallel between this amuſement and Hare-hunt- 


ing. 


As to numbers creating a riotous tumultuous meet- 
ing, I have underſtood, that unleſs there are more 
perſons collected than are requiſite to carry any act 
into execution; or are armed in an anveceſfary, 
unuſual manner; or ule threats in its execution; 
they ought not to be proceeded agaiuſt as a riotous 


tumultuous meeting. In this caſe the object was 


to bait a Bull, aud for this numbers are neceſſary; 


by numbers a Bull may be overpowered, and kept 
in a confined ſpot, or deltroyed, ſhould he break 


looſe from the ſtake, when, from a few, he muſt 


Inevitably eſcape. But in this caſe the Bull-baiters 


were gullty of a treſpals ; ; the ver treſp ils proves 
their 


(n) 
their intention to preſerve peace and good order; 
to avoid giving offence to modern ſenſibility -an 
unnatural, ſickly ſenſibility, that is ſnocked at the 
hardy ſports of the vulgar, but 1s callous to the 
deeper wound which ſociety ſuffers, when penalty 
precedes the treſpaſs, and puniſhment the crime. 
— Theſe perſons had paſſed by a lot of ground 

with a wall round it, full ſpacious _ for their 

. purpoſe, next adjoining to the lot they broke into, 
becauſe it had no gates; becauſe they had no 
manner of ſhutting themſelves in, from the poſ- 
ſibility of doing any injury to the public: yet if 
they were guilty of an unlawful act in their out- 
ſet, was it perfectly legal of the Alderman and 
Sheriff to force the ſame gates, to ſcale the ſame 
walls, attended by an armed force, together with 

| one, the only ſolitary police conſtable, who, by 


the evidence of Mr. Alderman Carleton, one of 


the Diviſional Juſtices, could be found in Dublin? 
How did they know that the proprietor had not 
conſented, or been paid for the uſe of the field? 
The woman who had the care of it did not com- 
plain of theſe treſpaſſers, but perhaps it was her 
intention to do fo, and that the hour and half, 
during whieh ſhe ſwore ſhe was abſent from the 
field, after having eſcaped with her life, was fpent 
in a vain ſearch after ſome of that city. guard, 
whoſe vigilance is ſo highly praiſed, and whoſe 
ſervices are ſo amply rewarded. As the object 
of the Magiſtrates was declared by themſelves, io 
have been to prevent the Bull baiting, and that it 
was with that view only they had taken the pri- 
ſorers, and by no means in conſequence of their 
| „bd 


| (@J- 
being a part of that tumultuous aſſembly, which 
had alarmed Mr. Patrick, and of which he had 
given information, I muſt conclude, that both 
parties were equally guilty of the original treſpaſs. 
The Magiltrates, at the expence of a few lives 
preſerved their priſoners, who were afterwards 


tried and acquitted by their country ; the Bull- 


baiters took the Bull further into the country, and 


having batted him, returned him to the owner 


1 ſhall conclude with the opinion of one of the 
moſt conſtitutional Lawyers now at the Engliſh 
Bar, which I applied for, as ſoon as I was inform- 
ed of the circumſtances of this caſe. The neceſ- 
tity for publications of this ſort appearing imme. 


diately renders it impoſſible to receive that gentle- 


man's permiſhon to make it public. I hope I am 
not guilty of imprudence in thus giving it entire 
to the- world, altho' from the above mentioned 
motive I have ſuppreſſed his name: indeed its per- 
fect coincidence with the charge delivered from the 


Bench, ſeems to deſtroy the only point of delicacy 


by which it might have been withheld, 


« Where multitudes. illegally afſemble, and 


commit acts of violence to the perſons or pro- 
perties of others; not only magiſtrates, but pri- 
vate individuals, may repel force by force; this 
became neceſſary in London, in the year 178c, 
« when, without waiting for the forms of law, by 
«the reading of the Riot AG, magiſtrates took 


* uponthem to command the military to fire upon 


* the 


| ( = ) 

the rioters ; and individuals, in defence of their 
poſſeſſions, deſtroyed the ſelons who attacked 
and invaded them. - But ſuch proceedings can 
only be vindicated by the ſtrong neceſſity, 
which, in the above mentioned inſtance, pro- 
duced them; and they who venture upon them, 
muſt take care that their acts do not ſtep beyond 
the neceſſity, by which they can alone be juſ- 
tified. bs 


« Where perſons aſſemble, in the manner flated 
in this caſe, it may be, (and I take it for granted, 

is) the duty of the civil magiſtrate to diſperſe - 
them, and to ſecure offenders ; and for that 
purpoſe he my call for military aid ; but upon 
ſuch an occaſion, mere diſorder and tumult, 
though in diſobedience to the laws of police, 
if accompanied with no dangerous violence 
to the perſons or properties of individuals, will 
not juſtify the civil magiſtrate to confider ſuch 


| perſons as out of the protection of the law, fo 


far as to be the objects of military execution. 


J 0 apply theſe principles to the fads ſtated 


in the caſe :—If the Sheriff, being only followed 
by boys or unarmed men, hooting, and only 
inſulting his dignity, ut without offering dangerous 
nolence to him or thofe unter his protection or cum- 
mand, commanded the ſoldiers to fire upon 
them, mfead of ſecuring them for civil pumiſpment, 
he muſt, upon every principle of Engliſh law, 
be reſponſible ſor all the conſequences, though 


not within his contemplation when be gave the 


order 


CM» 
cx cider; hue if, in the manner ſtated i in this caſe, 
cc he ordered the ſoldiers to take aim at an indivi- 

“ dual, who had not, in his view, mixed himſelf 


« with the refiſtarice offered to his authority; the 
46 death of that individual is at his door, and he 


* 1s guilty of his murder. 


« If the Jury, 8 ſhould ſee * to 
impute his conduct to fear, confuſion, or ſudden 
agitation, ariſing from the conſequences of a 


purſuit caſt upon him by public duty, they might 


acquit him; for there is no ſuch thing as mur- 
der ſeparated from the wicked intent, which it 

is the province of a Jury to find, or to negative 
the exiſtence of, by their verdict of conviction 
or deliverance.“ | 


The der of the 68 ſheets will decide, 


whether Mr. Vance grounded his juſtification upon 
the exigency of the moment, or his being, with 
unwilling mind, oppreſſed by the weight of a 
duty undeſired and unſought for; he has been ac- 


quitted by his country, and bold would be that 
man who dared to cal him guilty. The uit pro- 
portion between crimes and puniſhments is fo ill 


regulated, that where ſome ſort of adequate equa- 
ization does not take place between them, the 
law becomes impotent and inactive; and becaule a 


man may not merit the moſt rigorous puniſtiment 
which the law can inflict, be, on this account, is 


free and ſpotleſs in the eye of the law, from all 


_ ofience- in the deſcending ſcale of criminality. 


Law bas not lettled the PPE gradation of crimes; 
public 
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public opinion, and private reflection, ſupply this 
notorious inſufficiency. If then this man bas any 
conſciouſneſs of official ignorance or incapacity, 


tracy which made him guardian of the city and 
the citizens ; if he be conſcious of any diſcreet ule 
of diſcretionary power, or any precipitate and paſ- 
ſioonate tranſgreſſion of the bounds marked out by 
juſt neceſſity ; what ſhall he look to? Let him look 
So the aged father lamenting the loſs of his fon, 
the comfort and ſupport of his years: let bim look 
to thoſe who mourn in filence, the premature death 
| of their relations. Of ſmall moment may the 

loſs of a few lives, in the ſtreets of this crowded 
metropolis appear, to the man and the magiſtrate ; 
but to ſome, this loſs is meaſureleſs and irreparable. 


I cannot conclude theſe lines, without requeſting 
the reader would view them with candour ; and 
bove all, acquit me of the moſt diſtant intention 

of offending the worthy Judge who preſided at 
tbe trial; whoſe clear, conciſe, and conſtitutional 
WE barge to the Jury, muſt create reſpe& and ho- 
Pour; whilſt the benevolent manner in which he 
expreſſed himſelf concerning the innocent amuſe- 
ments of the people, and their right to indulgence 


in them, excited the love and eſteem of his au- 
dience. Ty: POR, | | 5 


ARCH. HAMILTON ROWAN. 


Racoffey, Mar 0 
9, 1790. 


ſterior to the voluntary aſſumption of a magiſ- 


0 


The following Advertiſement having appeared in the public 
prints, it is thought proper to reinſert it here. 


— 


To ke PR I N T E R. 
- $1R.. 


T HE frequent and public mention of a Subſcription for 


the purpoſe of -proſecuting Mr. Sheriff Vance, ſeems 

to 3 5M the following Explanation from me, to the 
ublic. | | | 

I was in the country, where I received letters, requeſting 


me to afliſt at a meeting of the inhabitants of St. Mary's 


Pariſh, in which my mother lives, for the purpoſe of enquir- 


ing, how ſo many citizens had met with their deaths, and 


others had been wounded on that unfortunate day, the 26th 
of December, 1789. I am aſhamed to acknowledge, that 


my conduct was guided by prudence, in contradiction to a 


conviction of the propriety of the meaſure, and that I did 
not attend that meeting, l did not doubt but the buſineſs 
would find abler advocates, and I feared, leſt my attendance 


might be miſconſtrned into a vain attempt at popularity, 


particularly as my name had already been obtruded, per- 
haps, too often on the public. Shortly after this time, 1, 
came to town, when a few reſpectable Citizens called on me 
in Dominick-ſtreet; they requeſted me to undertake the con- 
duct of a legal inveſtigation of this buſineſs, which, they 
ſaid, they had every reaſon to believe would be ſupported 
by an ample Subſcription from their Fellow Citizens, 1 
expreſſed my ſatisfaction at the matter being thus taken up; 
I told them they might depend upon my utmoſt aſliſtance, 


A Paper, of which a Copy follows this Narrative, was 


ſigned by the neareſt Relations or Friends of the unfortu- 


nate Sufferers, then in Dublin. I fet my name down, with 


a ſubſcription of 10 guineas, obſerving to thoſe gentlemen, 
that if I was to receive and apply thoſe ſubſcriptions which 
might be collected, I muſt inſiſt that no money ſhould be 
received from any perſon, who did. not at the ſame time 

a | | . 55 countenance 


lie 


have occured, which 


(w) 
countenance the inveſtigation by giving their names, On 


the day of the proſecution the ſubſcription naturally cloſed : 
I found 45 names, whoſe ſubſcriptions, excluſive of my own, 


amounted to . 158. —the bill of coſts amounts to 1171. 
gs. 3d. which 


have paid “. | | 
From this ſtatement, and from the honourable mention 
made of this ſubſcription by the learned Judge, the Public 
will decide, whether it deſerves thoſe infinuations which 
dropped from one of the Counſel for the Priſoner, and cer- 


tainly are not confined to the Four Courts, to diſcredit the 
| proſecution. | 


' ARCH, HAMILTON ROWAN. 


&« Whereas Mahaffey, Byrne, Kegan, and Reddy, were 
killed by a party of Soldiers, under the command of Mr. 
Sheriff Vance and Mr. Alderman Carleton, in the ſtreets of 


Dublin, on the 26th of December, 1789: and whereas we, 


their relations and friends, are all of that rank in life which 
precludes us from ſupporting the expences attending the in- 
veſtigation of this affair, (amounting by eſtimate to about 
100 guineas), we do requeſt the aſſiſtance of thoſe Perſons 
who think the Death of a Fellow-citizen ovght to be in- 


_ quired into. | | 


Signed, 


THOMAS MAHAFFEY, father of James Mahaffey, 
bricklayer. | o 

JAMES BYRNE, uncle to John Byrne, baker. 

CATHERINE DORAN, aunt to Patrick Regan, 
waſher- woman. | | 


| ROSE BRANAGAN, for Farrel Reddy, car-maker. | 


* Since the original publication of this advertiſement, further es 
have raiſed the amount to the ſum of 13ol. and 


upwards, 


* 


* 
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On Saturday the 20th of February 1790, the com- 
miſſioners having opened the Court, the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen were called and ſworn of the 


Grand Jour 


. THOMAS T'WEEDY, 
Haberdaſher, onze, e 


William MKenzie, Bookſeller. 
William Keen, Goldſmith. 
Stephen Gordon, Ironmonger. 
John Ferns, Wine Merchant. 
Peter Kelly, Apothecary. 
James Fawcitt, Woollen-draper. | 
| | Farrange, Merchant. 
Hygate Boyde, Wine Merchant, 

George Tinkler, Paper-ſtainer. 
John . Woollen-draper. 
Edward Druit, Merchant. 
William Speer, Apothecary. 
Henry Clements, Grocer. 
John Campbell, Merchant. 
Frederick Gueſt, Hatter. 


Robert Law, Grocer. 


Francis Hamilton, Sadler. 
SGcorge Paine, Haberdaſher. 
John Minchin, Woollen-draper. 
Joſeph Pemberton, Cutler. 
Charles Williams, Apothecary. 


David . chen 
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(2) 
The following Bill of Indiftment was then ſent up to 
| the Grand Jury. . 


| County of the City of Dublin, 
Fo wit. 


H E jurors for our 
Lord the King upon 
their oath preſent and ſay, 
that James Vance late of the city of Dublin, Eſquire, 
John Carleton late of the ſame city, Eſq; John Patrick 
late of the ſame city, merchant, James Jones late of the 
ſame city, ſoldier, Thomas Hamilton late of the ſame 
city, ſoldier, Joſeph Stuart late of the fame city, ſoldier, 
John Stowe late of the ſame city, faldier, William Gro- 
vernor late of the ſame city, ſoldier, Thomas Short, 
otherwiſe John Short late of the ſame city, ſoldier, Ro- 
bert Monk late of the ſame city, ſoldier, James Moore 
late of the ſame city, ſoldier, William Smith, otherwiſe 
Samuel Smith late of the ſame city, ſoldier, 'Thomas 
Saunders late of the ſame city, ſoldier, Joſeph Dann 
late of the ſame city, ſoldier, Richard Collingwood late 
of the ſame city, ſoldier, James Stokeſbury late of the 
ſame city, ſolder, James Boon late of the fame city, 
ſoldier, and William Cumberland Shea tate of the ſame . 
city, yeoman, with divers other perſons to the jurors at 
preſent unknown, not having the fear of God before 
their eyes, but being moved and ſeduced by the inſtiga- 
tion of the devil, on the 26th day of December, in the 
_ thirtieth year of the reign of our ſovereign Lord George 
the third, now King of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
land, defender of the faith, and ſoforth, with force and 
arms at Abbey-ltreet, in the city of Dublin, aforeſaid, 
in the county of the ſaid city, in and upon Farrel Reddy, 
in che peace of God and a ſubject of our Lord the King 
within this land of Irctand then and there being, wilful- 
ly, feloniouſly, and of their malice prepenſed, did make 
an aſſault; and the faid Joſeph Stuart a certain gun of 
the value of five ſhillings then and there charged with 
gun- powder ond ane leaden bullet, which gun he the 


laid 
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ſaid Joſeph Stuart in his right hand had and held againſt 


and upon the ſaid Farrel Reddy, then and there wilfully, 
traiterouſly and of his malice prepenſed, did ſhoot and 
diſcharge, and that the faid Joſeph Stuart with the 
leaden bullet aforeſaid, out of the gun aforeſaid, then 


and there by force of the gun -· powder aforeſaid, ſhot 


and ſent forth as aſoreſaid, the aforeſaid Farrel Reddy, 
in and upon the belly of him the ſaid Farrel Reddy, then 
and there with the leaden bullet aforeſaid; out of the gun 
aforeſaid, by the ſaid Joſeph Stuart as aforeſaid, ſhor, 
diſcharged, and ſent forth, wilfully, traiterouſly, felo- 
niouſly, and of his malice prepenſed, did ſtrike, pene- 


trate and wound, giving to the faid Farrel Reddy then 


and there with the leaden bullet aforeſaid, ſo as aforeſaid 


ſhot, diſcharged and ſent forth out of the gun aforeſaid, 
by the ſaid Joſeph Stuart, in and upon the belly of him 


the ſaid Farrel Reddy, one mortal wound of the depth 
of four inches, and of the length of half an inch, of 
which ſaid mortal wound the aforeſaid Farrel Reddy then 
and there inſtantly languiſhed, and languiſhing did live 
from the ſaid 26th day of December, in the ſaid thirvieth 
year of the reign of our ſaid Lord the King, until the 
27th day of December then next following, on which 
faid 27th day of December, in the ſaid thirtieth year of 
the reign of our ſaid Lord the King, at Jervis-ſtreet in 
the city of Dublin aforeſaid, in the county of the fail 
city, he the ſaid Farrel Reddy died, and that the afore- 
faid James Vance, John Carleton, John Patrick, James 
Jones, Thomas Hamilton, John Stowe, William Grover- 
nor, 'Thomas Short, otherwiſe John Short, Robert Monk, 
James Moore, William Smith, otherwiſe Samuel Smith, 
Thomas Saunders, Joſeph Dann, Richard Collingwood, 
James Stokeſbury, James Boon, and William Cumber- 


land Shea, then and there wilfully, traiterouſly, feloni- 
 oully, and of their malice prepenſed, were preſent, aid- 


ing, helping, abetting, comforting, aſſiſting and main- 
taining the ſaid Joſeph Stuart in the treaſon and murder 


aforeſaid, in manner and form aforeſaid to do and com- 


B 2 mit. 
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mit. And ſo the jurors aforeſaid upon their oath afore- 
faid, do ſay that the ſaid Joſeph Stuart, James Vance, 
John Carleton, John Patrick, James Jones, 'Thomas 
Hamilton, John Stowe, William Grovernor, Thomas 
Short, otherwiſe John Short, Robert Monk, James 
Moore, William Smith, otherwiſe Samuel Smith, Tho- 
mas Saunders, Joſeph Dann, Richard Collingwood, 
James Stokeſbury, James Boon, and William Cumber- 
land Shea, the ſaid Farrel Reddy, then and there in 
manner and form aforeſaid, wilfully, traiteroufly, and of 
their malice prepenſed did flee and murder, againſt the 
peace of our ſaid Lord the King his crown and dignity, 
and againſt the form of the ſtatute in that caſe made and 


provided. | | 
MONDAY the 22d. | 
The grand jury having returned this bill of indictment 
cc a true bill againſt James Vance, and ignored it as to all 
« the other perſons named therein ;” James Vance was 
- accordingly ſet to the bar (he having been previouſly di- 
veſted of his ſheriffs' chain and his ſword) and arraigned 
| thereon, as likewiſe on ſeven other bills of inditment, 
found againſt him, and ignored as to the other perſons 
named therein. To which ſeveral bills of indictment he 
pleaded NOT GUILTY. 7; . 


Arthur Browne, Eſq; then moved the court, that a 
day be appointed for the trial of James Vance, when the 
court was pleaſed to appoint Thurſday the 25 th. 


” 


THURSDAY | 
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THURSDAY the 25th. 


The court having opened at half after ten o'clock in 
the morning, James Vance was ſet to the par. | 


Clerk of the Crawn.— James Vance hold up your right 
hand to the bar. —In number 32 you ſtand here indicted 
for that you not having the fear of God before your eyes, 
but being moved and ſeduced by the inſtigation of the 
devil, &c, &c. how ſay you James Vance, are you guilty 
of the treaſon and murder laid to your charge or not? 

Vance. Not guilty, x | 

C. C. Culprit, how will you be tried ? 

V. By God and my country. | 

C. C. God ſend you a good deliverance, Are you 
ready for your trial ? | | | 
. ; 


The following perſons were then ſworn a Petit Jury, 


| Robert Shaw, _ George Adamſon, 
Robert Ogilby, Hans Blackwood, 
John Lindſay, | John Hamilton, 
Andrew Callage, | William Wallis, 
- Nathaniel Hone, jun. Chriſtopher Ormiby, 
Phillip Abbot, _ Charles Strong. 


Twenty-ſeven were challenged by the Crown and or- 
dered to ſtand by; and nine were peremptorily chal- 
lenged by the priſoner. | 8 


Vin. SOLICITOR GENERAL. 
MA * it pleaſe your lordſhip, and you, gentle. 
men of the jury, the painful taſk having devolved on me, 


of ſtating to you the melancholy tranfaction which has 
given riſe to the preſent proſecution, I will do it with 


all the moderation which the caſe will admit of; I will 


ſtate the facts as connected with the evidence, and then 


leave it for the court to determine on the point of law, 


in caſe any difficulty ſhould ariſe; I ſhall leave it to the 


court to inveſtigate the matter, and will ftate the tranſ- 


action ſimply, and with candour: I will not ſpeak to your 
paſſions, gentlemen, or endeavour to prejudice your 


minds againſt the unhappy gentleman at the bar, God 


forbid I ſhould. —My lord and gentlemen of the jury, it 
appears that on the 26th of laſt December, being St. 
Steven's day, a day which the lower order of people give 


up to relaxation from labour, and aſſemble for amuſe- 


ment and diverſion ; on that day, gentlemen, a number 
of tradeſpeople had purchaſed a bull, and brought him 


to a field in the vicinity of this city, which was encloſed 


with a very high ſtone wall, and a gate which was kept 
ſhut : gentlemen, although bull-baiting has been always 
deemed an innocent and manly amuſement for the lower 
ranks of people, yet at the inſtance of ſome perſon, whoſe 
refined manners could not allow him to connect bull-bait- 
ing with thoſe polite amuſements he had been accuſtomed 
to, repaired to the priſoner at the bar, who was a ſheriff 


of the city of Dublin, and required him to call out a mi- 
litary guard, either to make priſoners, or to deſtroy the 


people ;—gentlemen, as I am inſtructed, the priſoner 
Immediately complied with this requiſition, and when he 
with his aſſiſtance and the ſoldiers under his command 
had arrived at the field, they found the perſons, who 
were at their ſports, had the gates ſhut and no appear- 
ance of riot or diſturbance z it became therefore neceſſa- 


* tor the ſheriff and the ſoldiers to ſcale the walls, in 


order 
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order to get into the field: when they had done ſo, they 
found the perſons peaceable and quiet, the bull ſtanding 
in a pool of water drinking, and no appearance whatſo- 
ever of diſorder or riot: upon the approach of the ſne- 
riff, the people, conſcious of the reſpect due to the ma- 
giſtrates, pulled off their hats and ſhewed every diſpoſi- 
tion of being amenable to his order; however, gentle- 
men, the ſheriff inflamed by a preconceived exploit 
which was to be performed, ordered the guards to prime 
and lead with ball; I ſhall make priſoners, ſaid he, and 
carry them to goal. He kept his word, he took them 
into cuſtody, they made no reſiſtance, they ſurrendered 
themſelves quietly, he was the magiſtrate, he muſt be 
obeyed, he was ſupported with a military force, and take 
them into cuſtody he was determined. 'The wretched 


young people on ſeeing their friends and acquaintance, 


who had been guilty of no crime againſt the law, carried 
away to priſon in an ignominous manner, they ſet up a 
ſhout of diſapprobation. This contempt of the ſheriff's 
power irritated his paſſions, and ſome oyſter ſhells and a 
few pebbles having been thrown at a conſiderable diſtance. 
towards the party, the ſheriff ordered the military to 


fire: however, gentlemen, it does not appear that any 


perſon was hurt by this fire. When the ſheriff and his 
party had arrived oppoſite the New Cuſtom-Houſe, ap- 
prehending an intruſion on his authority, he became more 
irritated and inflamed ; he gave orders to the ſoldiers to 
fire low; the melancholy event which immediately took 
place ſhewed that they too implicitly 6beyed his orders. 
He proceeded with his guard through Abbey-ſtreet;z in 
his progreſs he became more inflamed; and having once 
dipped his hands in blood, he could not be reſtrained ; 
he gave the ſoldiers directions to keep up a conſtant pla- 
toon fire; they obeyed, and ſeveral fell victims to his 
rage; among the reſt was Ferrall Reddy, with whoſe 


murder the priſoner ſtands charged. I am inſtructed, 


gentlemen, that the unfortunate deceaſed was ſtanding 


in the ſtreet, looking at the ſheriff and his ſoldiers with 


curioſity 
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curioſity and aftoniſhment : however, on ſeeing the fre- 
quent fire given by the ſoldiers, and terrified by the dan- 


gers which ſurrounded him, he endeavoured to eſcape to 
a place of ſecurity; the priſoner at the bar obſerving. 
this, and burning with unprovoked rage and paſlion, 
cried out to a ſoldier who ſtood near him, „aim at that 
fellow.” The ſoldier, who is the inſtrument in the hands 


of the man who commands him, obeyed the orders lite- 


rally; he fired, and ſhot the miſerable inoffenſive wretch 


through the body, of which wound he died ſoon after. 
Gentlemen, on this dreadful occaſion, many were wound- 


ed, ſeveral had their limbs ſhattered, and four inoffen- 
. five men were killed. The circumſtances of this melan- 
choly affair have made a deep impreſſion on the public 


mind, and the general voice of the people cry aloud, that 
| ſuch miſchief may be kept within proper bounds. And, 


gentlemen, you will obſerve, that this unhappy buſineſs 
originated from a miſerable ſet of people aſſembled at a 
bull- bait, an amuſement recognized by law, of which 1- 


can quote the higheſt and beſt authority. The law, gen- 


tlemen, has claſſed hull-baiting among innocent and manly 
exerciſes and amuſements, in fir Hawtinss Pleas of the 


Cron, 295, the learned writer who has connected the 
beſt authorities in the crown law, ſays, „That in every 


cc rjot there muſt be ſome circumſtances either of actual 


te force or violence, or at leaſt of an apparent tendency 
« thereto, as are naturally apt to ſtrike a terror into the 
« people; and from hence it clearly follows, that aſſem- 
tc blies at wakes, or other feſtival times, or meetings for 
&« exerciſe of common ſports or diverſions, as bull-bait- 
« ing, wreſtling and ſuch like, are not riotous.” It would 
ill become mez to let any thing fall from me this day, 


which could be conſtrued as an argument to encourage 


the lower clais of people to oppoſe the authority of the 
magiſtrates, far be it from me; but, gentlemen, I am 


inſtructed ro ſay, that the priſoner at the bar was not 


oppocd, nor his authority inſulted. It is my duty to il- 
luſtrate the circumſtances z but I will do no more than 
wy | what 


"0-10 I : 

what is abſolutely neceflary. Gentlemen, the priſoner 
at the bar ſtands charged with murder, one of the moſt 
dreadful crimes in the catalogue of human offences; I 
ſhall not go more into the matter of law; I have made 
thoſe obſervations under the controul of the court, and 
feel myſelf under infinite obligations for the indulgence. 
have quoted the higheſt authority, and ſhall leave it for 
the conſideration of the court. The matter to be conſi- 
dered now is, whether the man was killed? that being 
eſtabliſhed, it reſts upon the priſoner at the bar, to ſhew 
a juſtification to the court and the jury for the act. If I 
am inſtructed right, gentlemen, this was a moſt cruel, 
wanton, and alarming murder. It is neceſſary that the 
lower order of people ſhould know, that if magiſtrates 
are guilty of unwarrantable acts in the exerciſe of their 
office, they will be amerced; and that the laws are open 
equally to the peaſant and the prince. Every perſon in 
this great city is materially intereſted in the reſult of this 
trial; they have made their appeal to the laws of their 
country, thoſe laws, which will not admit the magiitrate 
to act contrary to the law. The people are anxious to 
| know what will be done in this buſineſs. We well know, 
that although a ſubject has been killed, there may have 
been a ſufficient cauſe of neceſſity of ſelf-defence, or un- 
der ſuch circumſtances as may be conſidered manſlaugh- 
ter; but if I am inſtructed right, the orders in the pre- 
ſent caſe were unneceſſary, wanton and unprovoked. It 
appears that a malignant ſpirit, which implies malice, ac- 
tuated the priſoner at the bar to give the orders; it muſt 
be a caſe of neceſſary ſelf-defence that will juſtify the 
taking away the life of another; but if any difficuly ſhould: 
ariſe, as this is a queſtion of great importance, I, having 
great and able affiſtance, ſhall not take up any more of 
the time of the court; I have therefore nothing more 
to do, but leave the evidence before the court and the 
jury, fully convinced, that a verdict, ſatisfactory to the 
public and the parties intereſted, will be given. 
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BERRESFORD BURSTON, Eſq. 


M Y lord and gentlemen of the jury, we will firſt 


produce Mr. Ford, the * to prove the death of 
Farrel Reddy. | 


JOHN FORD, Surgeon 
Did you know Farrel Reddy: ? 


I have ſeen him. 

What are you? 

A Surgeon. 

Were you called on to o ſee him ? | 

I was, on the 26th of December laſt. 
Is Farrel Reddy living, or dead ? 


Dead; ;—his death was occaſioned by a gun ſhot 
wound. 


B. When a0 he die? 


F. On the night of the day, or the next morning on : 
which he had received the wound. 


derb 


Croſs examined by WILLIAM CALBECK, Eq. 


. Pray, Mr Þ Ford, was the wound in his belly ?. 
F. It was; the ball went through. 


C. Were you in the neighbourhood of | Abbey-ſtreet, | 


on the 26th of December? 


F. I was in Capel-ſtreet. 

C. Did you not hear, and don't you believe, that 
ſtones were thrown by the mob, at the ſheriff and his 
party on that day ? 

F. I did hear and do believe, that ſtones were thrown 
at the ſheriff 2nd his party, by the people in the ſtreet. 

C. Did you not hear, and don't you believe, that Far- 
rel Reddy had a ſtone in his hand at the time he had re- 


ceived the wound ? 


F. I heard a man had a ſtone in his hand, but don't 
know whether it was Farrel Reddy or not; but to = 
ſt 


en) 


beſt of my recollection, I was informed he had, by a wo- 
man in the hoſpital, 


C. Do you know hate the woman was, that informed 
a 


F. Her huſband was a patient in the . 


GARRET ARCHBOLD, examined by 
MICHAEL SMITH, Eſq. 


A. I was coming down Abbey- ſtreet on the 26th of 
December laſt, I faw ſheriff Vance in the ſtreet ; there 
were three ſoldiers with him; I ſaw ſome perſons in the 


ſtreet; 1 ſaw one man run, and heard ſheriff Vance ſay 


to the ſoldiers, “ aim at that fellow;” I then ſaw the 
ſoldiers level at the deceaſed Farrel Reddy, they pre- 
ſented their pieces ay ſome are and one of them then 
fired. c 

S. Are you fare. you heard ſheriff Vance give orders 
« to aim at that fellow ?” 

A. I am poſitive I did, and one ſoldier fired immedi- 
ately after. 

S. Could you, from where you ſtood, ſee the man at 
whom the ſoldier took aim? 

A. Yes, I ſaw him clearly, I had him full in my view; 
I ran up to him, and ſaw him unbutton his waiſtcoat and 
{mall-cloaths, he was very bloody, he was bleeding out 
of the wound he had received in his belly, and his hand 
was bloody. 

S. Pray now, how near were you to ſheriff Vance, 
when you heard him give thoſe orders you mention ? 

A. Within ſeven or eight yards, he was at one ſide of 
the ſtreet and I at the other, it is the narroweſt part of 


Abbey- ſtreet; I looked up and down the ſtreet, I ſaw a 


number of perſons ſcattered, but they were not collected 
in any crowd. 


S. Did you ſee any other ſoldiers in the ſtreet, except | 


| 2 three who were with the ſheriff ? 


A, I ſaw alderman Carleton, with other ſoldiers. 
8 Croſs | 


80 


| Croſc-examined by SERJEANT DUQUER Y. 


D. Did you not ſee a great mob in Abbey- ſtreet, the 
_ of December? 

. I did fee a mob, but cannot tell the number. 

D. Now, Archbald, by virtue of your oath, were 
there not two hundred perſons aſſembled in the ſtreet on 
that day, when. you ſaw ſheriff Vance ? 

A. I cannot be particular as to the number, but I do 
not believe there were two hundred. 

D. Did you not ſee a great number of ſtones thrown 

w_ ſheriff and his party by the mob ? | 

I did-ſee ſome ſtones thrown, but did not ſee the 
Rp who threw them, they came from a conſiderable _ 
diſtance; I was coming from the Poſt-office, I came 
down Swift's-row, and when I came into Abbey- ſtreet, I 
then ſaw the ſheriff and ſoldiers. | 
D. Were you at the coroner's inqueſt ? ? 
A. I. was not. 

D. When was it that you lodged your informations 5 

reſpecting this buſineſs ? 

A. In ſome time after, I cannot tell the day, I cannot 
ry particularly, I do not know but it e have been a 
month after. 

D. Pray, Archibold, did you give evidence before the 
coroner at the inqueſt ? | 

A. 1 did not: I knew nothing of the m__ till it 
was near over. 

D. Were you not in | the hoſpital when the inqueſt 
was fitting ? 
A. I do believe it was going on while I was there; 
it was near four o'Clock, I was in the hall of the hoſ- 
pital, therefore cannot tell what they were doing. 

VD. What buſineſs do you foliow ? 

A. I am a carver and gilde. 


D. 8 Archbold what broug at you to the hoſpital ? 
4. Why 


C13) 


| A. Why fir; the next day/ was Sunday, I ſaw a great 
croud about the haſpital door, I went into the hall and 
was informed the inqueſt was fitting. ' 

D. Then if you knew the inqueſt was ſiting, why 
did you not go in and, give evidence ? 

A. I was told there were witneſſes enough already, 
and that there was no occaſion. for me, 

D. How came you to know that the inqueſt was 
\ fitting on the body of Farre] Reddy? 

A. I ſaw his coffin in the hall and read his name on 
it; I did not know that it was Farrel Reddy till 1 ſaw 
his coffin. | 
D. Pray who was the perſon who informed you that 
there was not any occaſion for your evidence ? 

A young man an acquaince of mine. 

What was his name? 

1 forget his name. LES. 

Was he not an acquaintance of yours? 

. He was a flight acquaintance. | 

How long have you known him? 

About two years. 

Did you ever do any work for him ? 

I did a little. 

Where does he live? 

On the Batchelor's-Walk, _ 

Were you ever in his houſe ? 

I was once. 

What buſineſs does he follow? 

He is in the coal factor's buſineſs. 

. Then fir how comes it that this perſon, who has 

an intimate acquaintance of yours for two years, 
in whole houſe you have been, and for whom you have 
worked, that you do not know his name? 

A. I do not fay he is an intimate acquaintance, I lay 
. I know him flightly, I could know his name in a few 
„ minutes; I know his chriſtan name is yon, but 1 really 


| forget Ws other name. | 
_ ET 
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D. Pray Archbold what was the reaſon you came to 
give evidence ? 


| A. T was called on by ſeveral perſons to declare what 
I knew of the affair. | 


D. Who was it called on you for that purpoſe ? 

A. Mr. Rowan, Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Booker. 

D. How came thoſe gentlemen to' know that you 
knew any thing of the affair? 


A. I do not know how they came to know i it; I men- 


tioned the affair in the hoſpital at the time of the in- 
queſt ; I cold the young man in the hoſpital, that I 
heard Mr. Vance order the ſoldiers to fire, and that 
I ſaw the man ſhot. 

D. Pray did you ever go to Mr. Ellis or Mr. Booker, 
to tell them what you declared here? 


Ai. No, never, they came to me, and aſked me if I 
would declare the truth of what I knew. 
D. Do ou recolle&t who were next to Mr. Vance , 


when you ſaw him in the ſtreet ? _ 
A. The ſoldiers were next him. 


D. Was not that part of the ſtreet where you fave 
the ſheriff, crouded with mob? | 


A. No, it was very thin of people. 


D. What, did you not ſee the mob in a large body in 
the ſtreet? 


A. No, I did not, they \ were Catered. 

D. Did you ſee any ſtones thrown ? | 

A. I ſaw two ſtones thrown; I was looking at the 
ſoldiers ; the ſtones did not come to where the ſoldiers 
were; the ſheriff was cloſe to the ſoldiers, the ſtones did 
not fall near him. 

D. Were thoſe ſtones very large ? 

A. 1 did not obſcrve the ſize of them. | 

D. Do you not believe they were meant to be thrown 
at the ſheriff and his party? 

A. They ſeemed as if meant to be thrown at the 
arty, ne did not hit ug of * 1 was ſtanding on 

ob 


it 


A 
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| the ob of my door, the ſheriff was at the other fide 


of the ſtreet, it is the narroweſt part of Abbey-ſtreet. - 

D. Was there any perſon between you and the ſheriff 
at the time he paſled ? | | 

=—— | 

D. Will you take upon you to ſay that 2 was no 
noiſe in the ſtreet at that time, which might have pre- 
vented your hearing the orders which you ſay you heard 


the ſheriff give? 


A. I am poſſitive there was not; I heard the words 


diſtinctly, they made ſuch an impreſſion on my mind 


that I ſhall never forget them. 
D. Was there any other perſon near you at the time? 
A. There was a woman ſtanding at a cellar door, her 
name is Ledford ; there were other perſons looking out 
of the windows of the houſe where I ſtood, of the 


name of New. 


D. Archbold, are you not a ſubſcriber for . | 
on this proſecution ? | 


A No fir, I am not; I never heard there was any 


- ſubſcription for that purpoſe. 


D. Was there not a veſtry called for that purpoſe? 
A. I do not know; I have ſomething more material 
to mind than making any enquiries about it; I have 


loſt a great deal of my time e already, attending this 
trial four days. 


Queſtion from one of the ow. 
I Did you hear the words which were ſpoken by the 


ſheriff diſtinctly? 


A. I did, more ſo than I hear you now. : | 
J. Did you not ſay you did buſineſs for the n man you 


call Luke? 


A. I did, it was very rrffing it was only a Hg ; 
matter. 


Queſtion 


— — — — 
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' Queſtion from the Court. 


C. " THR witneſs, upon your oath, were the ſtones 
thrown, or the ſhots fired firſt ? | 
A. My Lord, the ſtones were thrown before the ws 


were fired. 


HENRY.  GONNE 3 by ARTHUR 
BROWN E, Eſq. 


B. . Mr. Gonne where do you live? 

G. At No. 26, Abbey-ſtreet. 
5 Do you recollect the 26th of December laſt? 

G. I do very well. 

B. Do you recolle& any * particular that bap- 

ed on that day ? 

G. I do fir. I was behind my counter paying ſome 5 
money, I heard a ſhot fired; upon which I went to the 
door; immediately on which a ſecond ſhot was fired ; 


I looked towards Capel-ſtreet, and ſaw a ſoldier preſent 


his gun at a man whoſe name I believe was Farrel 
Reddy. When the ſoldier fired, I went acroſs the 


ſtreet; the man was wounded, he went under a gate 
way and opened his breeches, I ſaw him wounded, and 


bloody ; he went afterwards to a ſurgeon. I did not ſee 
the ſheriff at that time in the ſtreet, I ſaw him before 


going down the ſtreet. 
B. How far were the ſoldiers from the man you * 


mot ? 


G. Not very far. 
B. Were there many perſons at that time in the 


Greet ? ? 
G. There was not, nor was there any neceſſity for the 


ſoldiers firing. 

B. Was there a mob in the ſtreet at the time you ſaw 
the ſoldiers fire? 

G. There was not. I was ſtanding at my door, there 


was no mob at that time, if there was a mob in the 
| ſtreet 


ts 


as 


ſtreet, they had ſcattered before I came to the 2 If 


there had been a mob in the ſtreet at that time, I muſt 


have ſeen them. I ſaw the ſoldier, preſent his piece at 


the man, and ſaw him ſhot. 


B. Did he appear to you to have been in a mob, or 


that he had been throwing ſtones ? 


S. He did not appear to have been among any mob, 
he had no. ſtone in his hand; he had not the appearance 
of arioter ; his hands were clean; I did not ſee him till 
after he was ſhot, but he had no appearance of a n 


" Who had been throwing ſtones. . 


Croſs. examined by J. F. CURRAN, ir 


C. Pray what brou ht you to you door. at t time 
the + Pr paſled ? e F he | 
6. When I heard the ſhot in the ſcreet 1 went. | 
00 Mhat diſtance were, you. from the {ers when 
they fired ? 

G. I cant tell exactly, I did not meaſure i Tt, thay were 
about at number 20, and I live at number 26, 

C. Cou'd you not hear at that diſtance any order which 
might have been given by the ſheriff to the ſoldiers? 

G. I cou'd not at that diſtance hear the commands, 


| unleſs the ſheriff 'pok e very loud, 


C., Well, Mr. Gonne, was there not a A mob in hp 


ſtreet when you ſaw the ſoldiers fire? 


G. I did not ſee any mob, there might have beca I 
mob, but I did not fee them. 

C. Did not you hear that a great kgs. ot Kones 
were thrown at the ſheriff and his party? EY 

G. 1 did hear that ſtones were thrown. 

C. Do you then ſuppoſe that thoſe ſtones got up of | 
themſelves and came rolling along towards the theritt ? 

C. Up of themſelves why ſhould 1 ſuppoſe that—1 


do not believe any ſuch thing. 


C. Pray Sir, were you at the coronar's inqueſt? 


. I was. 36 
C ; C. Had 
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C. Had you any converſation with ſheriff Vance at the 


| inqueſt ? 


G. I told him he had ated very improperly. | 
C. And pray were you not turned out or the room 
where the inqueſt was held ? | 

G. Upon my honour 1 was not. 

C. Did you fee ſheriff Tharp in the ſtreet | ? 

G. I did, he came from Liffey-ſtreet; I told him the 
affair; ſheriff Vance had gone towards Capel- ſtreet; I 
ſaw ſheriff Tharp in a minute or two after the man was 
ſhot. coming up Abbey-ſtreetz I told him that ſheriff 
Vance had done a great deal of miſchief. 

C. Are you pofitive there was no mob in the ſtreet : ? 

G. Upon my honour I am. 

C. Why Sir 1 have a very high opinion of your word. 
and honour, but I muſt remind you that you are now 
anſwering upon your oath. 

G. Well Sir, whatever you pleaſe, with all my heart. 

C. Well then, Sir, I afk you on your oath, Was there 
any mob in Abbey ſtreet that day? 

6. Upon my honour there was not. 


Sir you are bound to declare the truth by a more ſo- 
lemn obligation, than either your word or your honour ; 
J can attend to no anſwer from you that is : on your 
oath. 15 

G. Well then, my lord, upon my oath there was 
neither tumult or diſturbance i in the vet at the time. 

C. Were you at the coroner” 8 inqueſt? 

G. I was. 

C. Were you {worn at the inqueſt ? 

G. I was not. 

C. 'Then what brought you there ? 

6. I was coming from church; I ſaw Mr. Ned Lec 
whom I n and went in. 

C. Did 


- 4 


YE. 

C. Did you not enter into converſation at the inqueſt 
with ſome perſon, in conſequence of which you were 
turned out ? | 

G. I did not know the gentleman I was ſpeaking t to 
was on the inqueſt ; I was deſired to withdraw. N 
C. O then, you were not turned out, but you were 
defired to withdraw. | 

6. Yes. 

C. And did you withdraw 8 

G. Yes. 


C. Pray Sir, were there not two bailiffs came to your 
houſe with a warrant on that day ? 


G. I know of no ſuch thing, they had no buſineſs 


there. 


riotous. 


C. Did you give any money to * on this . 

cution? i 
E. Not a farthing. 5 
C. Have you not heard that a OT has been 

entered into for — it on? | . | 
6. Never. 

C. Pray now, Sir, was there not a r printed bill left at 
your houſe, informing that ſubſeriptions were entered 
into for the purpoſe of carrying on this proſecution? 
6. I never heard that there was oy ſuch thing left at 

my houſe, or at any other houſe. | 


ROBERT WELSH, Eſa; examined by JAMES 
WHITESTONE, Eſq. 


I recolleCt the 26th of laſt December very wild] live 
at No. 29, Abbey-ſtreet; on that day I was fitting in the 
ftreet parlour, when I heard two ſhots fired ; I looked. 
into the ſtreet, but did not go cloſe to the window ; 1 
believe I ſtood about two yards from it; I did not ſee a 
greater number of perſons in the ſtreet than ordinary. 

Wh. Pray Sir, did thoſe perſons you ſaw in the ſtreet 

appear to be riotous ? 

We. By no means; they ſeemed more curious than 


) 
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Croſs- examined by W. CAL BECK, Eſq. 
C. Did you ſee ſheriff Vance in the ſtreet when * 
looked out of the window? 
W. I did not | 
C, Might there not have been a mob in the ſtreet 
without your ſeeing them? 
lf there was a mob they muſt have diſperſed very 
ſoon, as the number of perſons whoa I ſaw in the ſtreet 
| were by no means extraordinary z they bad more the 5 
pearance of perſons going on buſineſs, than a mob. 8 


' CHRISTOPHER LYNCH examined by JAMES. 
| HARVEY, EIA. 


H Did you ſee any ſoldiers fire in Abbey ſrc on the 


26th of December laſt ? 
L. I did ſee ſoldiers fire. 
H. Did you hear my i: =o" them orders to 


_ ? 
I did not. | 
10 Where were you at che time you ſaw the Coldiers 


fire ? | 
I. I was returning from town ; I ſaw the ſoldiers go- | 
ing up the ſtreet with priſoners ; J thought they had 
been robbers that had been apprehended ; ſheriff Vance 
was with them, and upon my oath J ſaw no provocation 


for their firing. 
H. Did you ſee any ſtones thrown at the ſheriff or the 


ſoldiers ? 
J. I did not ſee any ſtones thrown. 


H. Was the ſtreet very much crowded ? 
I. No Sir, not more than uſual. 


— 
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Croſs-examined by WILLIAM CALBECK, Eſq. 
L. I live in Abbey-ſtreet, at the corner of Liffey- 


ſtreet ; I was in the ſtreet when I ſaw the ſheriff and fol- 
diers; when I ſaw the ſoldiers fire I-went back into a | 
_ . ſhop; there was not a great crowd of people in the ſtreet. 


C. Did you not hear, and do not you believe, that the 
ſheriff was bringing his priſoners to jail ? 
L. I did hear it, and do believe it. 


C. Now then will you inform the court and j jury what 


number of perſons you faw in the ſtreet at that time ? 
L. I cannot tell the number I ſaw. 
C. Did you not hear, and do not you believe, that there 


was an attempt made to reſcue the priſoners from- the 
ſheriff ? 


IL. I heard there was an attempt made to reſcue them. 


C. Well then, do not you believe it 3 
L. I do. 


Ci. Did you not hear that there were ſtones thrown i at 
the ſheriff and ſoldiers? | 
L. Idid; but there were not any ſtones thrown when 


I was preſent. 


C. Don't you believe the ſhots were fired in conſe- 


quence of the ſtones having been thrown ? 
I. Not the ſhots that I ſaw fired. 


C. Might there not have been ones 1 without 


your obſerving them? 
L. There might, but I believe no ſtones were thrown 
at the time I ſaw the ſoldiers fire. 


C. Don't you believe that there were tones thrown. 


22 you came there ? 


I do. | 
G Then don't you believe the ſoldiers fired i in con- 
ſequence of thoſe ſtones having been thrown ? 
L. I do not believe that the ſhots I ſaw fired were in 
conſequence of the ſtones -being thrown, as I ſaw no 


ſtones thrown. 
C. Now 
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C. Now Sir, let me aſk you, do you ſuppoſe that 
ſheriff Vance would give orders to the ſoldiers to fire, 
merely for the purpoſe of killing the people in the fireet. 

L. Indeed I do not ſuppoſe he would. 

Ci. Do you believe the ſheriff had * malice to Laer 
Reddy? N 
I. I do not know whether or not. | bo 

C. Was there a veſtry held for raiſing ** to 
carry on this proſecution? | 

L. I do believe a veſtry was held * (hat * ö 

C. Have you ſubſcribed? 

L. I have not. 


MICHAEL SMITH, EG 


My Lord, we ſhall here reſt the caſe for the murder 
or Farrel Reddy. | 


NI. CALBECK. 


My Lord, before-we go into evidence on the part of 
the priſoner at the bar, if any doubt ſhould ariſe as to 
the point of "mo I hope your Lordſhip will * us. 


couRT. 


Certainly, but at preſent I confeſ; T can ſee no ſuch 
thing ; ; the aw 1 is very well ſettled on this point. 


DIANA M. DONNEL L., 
Examined by Mr. RECORDER. 


MED. I live in a cabin in a field on the North Strand. 
K. Do you remember the 26th of December laſt? 
* Ido; I was in the cabin in the field. There 
came a great crowd and a bull to the field; they came 
over the wall and burſt —_ the gate, and broke the 
| door 


. 5 
eek and ho ſtable door, and brought in the bull 
forcibly. . 

R. Were you alarmed at the crowd of people that 
came to your cabin? 
D. I was very much frightened ; I made my eſcape 
out of the cabin and made off with my life, and I left 
the houſe to Peter Duff. x 
R. Was he alarmed, or afraid of any injury happen; 
| ing to him from the mob ? 
M*D. He was ; he was forced to hide in the ſtable to 
| ſecure his own lite. 
R. Was you in the field ſoon after the mob quit it » 
MD. I was. 
R. Did you ſee any ſticks lying in the field ? 
AD. I did, a great many. 
R. Were thoſe ſticks in the field before the mob 
brought the bull there ? 
ND. No, they were not. 
. What time of the day did the mod « come to the 
eigr 
. D. It was in the forenoon, about 000 0 nel 
EX. Where did you go, after you left your houle ? 
Me. D. 1 went to Mt. Gomery-ſtreet. 
R. Whoſe duty was it to take care of the field? 
MED. It was my huſband's duty. 
R. Was your huſband at home at that time? 
HD. He was not. 
R. For what reaſon did you deſire Peter Duff to ks 
care of your houſe ? 
MD. Why Sir, as I was alone by myſelf, I made off 
with myſelf, and begged of the young man to take care 
of it till I came back. | 2 4d 
R. How long did you ſtay away ? 
ND. About an hour and a half; I did not come dick 
till they were all gone away. 
XK. In what condition did you find the 12 that ſur- 
rounded the field on your return ? 
MD. The walls were broke down, 
7 | 1 ; | R. Were 


, 


ea | 
R. Were there any ftones lying looſe in the field ? 


MD. There were plenty. 
R. Were thoſe looſe ſtones in the field before the "Ys 


came there? 


HD. They were not. 


Croſs: examined by Mr. 8 MIT H. 


S. Pray, my good woman, did you ever he a bull- 


bait in that field ? 


MD. I did, - pleaſe your honour. 

S. Did not a great mob come over the walls in the 
ſame way then, that you deſcribe now ? 

M*D. No, they did not. 

S. Were there any perſons killed by ſoldiers at the 
bull. baits you have ſeen there before ? 

MD. No indeed, there never was. | 

8. Now, pray did not thoſe ſtones n you ſaw 
lying looſe in the field, fall off the walls, in conſequence 
of perſons climbling up to ſee the bull · beat? 

MD. I believe they did. : 8 

8. Do you not think the tradeſmen and Poor people 
who came there that day, came merely to bait their bull, 
and not to do you any injury? 

MD. Indeed, I cannot think ys came to do me 


any harm at all. 


N. JOHN PATRICK examined by Mr. 
CALBECK. | 


C.. Do you remember Saint Stephen's day laſt ? 
P. I do. 


C. Where were you on that day 7 
P. I had been out of town; on my return, when I 


came into Abbey-ſtreet, I perceived a multitude of peo- 


ple with a bull, the bull was looſe, there was no rope 


round his neck ; I found a 3 in paſſing; and per- 
| ceiving 


i 


ceiving a number of perſons of every age and for ER 


ing in the ſtreet, when I came to the Coffee-houſe, I 


thought it a duty which I owed the public to inform Mr. 


= Sheriff Vance, whom I met there, of what I had ſeen. 


C. 1225 Patrick, had thoſe perſons any weapons with 
them ? 

P. Not that I perceived i ; they were going quietly. 

C. Did you think yourſelf in any danger? 

P. I certainly did. 

C. Were there not a very large crowd of people with 
the bull when you met them ? 


P. Why, I cannot ſay that there was a very great | 


crowd, but ſuch a number as made me very anxious to 
get rid of them. 

C. What converſation pad you with the ſheriff | in the 
Coffee-houſe? 

P. I told the ſheriff that I thought it his duty to pre- 
vent ſuch acts of inhumanity: Mr. Vance told me he had 
got a ſeyere cold, and begged I would apply to alderman 
Carleton, who was then | in the Coffee-room, and that hs 
would go. | 
C. Did Mr. Sheriff Vance ſeem to wiſh to avoid going 7 

P. He did; alderman Carleton came up, and faid, Mr. 
Sheriff Vance, if you will go, I will go with you; they 
both then conſented togo; and I remained in the Coffee- 
| houſe: in ſometime after, I went home, and went into 
my counting-houſe to write my letters; and in ſometime _ 
after that, I heard a noiſe in the ſtreet, I looked out of 
the window, and ſaw two or three ſoldiers who had pri- 
ſoners in their cuſtody, and ſheriff Vance with another; 3 
I heard two ſhots fired; and heard a cry of „ run, run.” 

C. Were the ſhots fired before you — the cry of 
«© run, run?” | 

P. I cannot tell. 


| Croſs- 0 
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Croſs-examined * Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL 


Heard that there were three perſons killed; one was 
brought to the church, and two to the hoſpital. Heard 
that a fourth was killed, and ſome perſons wounded. 
Heard that the perſons who had the bull, brought him 
to an encloſed field, and that they had him within the 

encloſure. 

Sol. Did you not hear, Sir, and & you not believe, 
that no tumult exiſted in the held before the ſheriff's ar- 

3 
FP. I heard that the wall which incloſed the field bad 
been thrown down, and that ſeveral perſons were hurt 
at the bull-bait. I ſaw the bull near the New Cuſtom- 
houſe, ſeveral perſons had him by the tail, and were 
twiſting it and goading him on: I felt an impulſe of hu- 
manity, and wiſhed to get away. 

Sol. I ſuppoſe, Sir, it is not the firſt time you have 
ſeen a bull-bait ? 

P. Upon my word I do not know that ever I ſaw the 
like before. 

Sol. Pray, Sir, have you ever ſeen oxen drove r 

through the ſtreets? 
linen 


Sol. It is not cuſtomary for the.drivers to take oxen n by 


the tail, and yet this bull was ſo remarkably quiet, that 
the perſons you ſaw had hold of his ? 

P. It was not merely holding kis tail, they were twilt- 
ing it in order to put him to torture. 

Sol. Have you heard that thoſe perſons were guilty of 
any offence on that day ? 

P. I heard of none other than that of beating the bull, 
except from Alderman Carleton, who informed me ſome 

rſon cried ä take up a ſtone.” 

Sol. Where did you hear the firſt man was ſhot ? 

P. At the Cuſtom-houſe : but J did not hear where 

the other perſons were ſhot. TE 


Sol. 


agreed 
giſtrat 
men te 
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$4. Dig you deſire the mrs to cal out the mi- 

B .litary ? | | 

F. I did not. | 

Sal. Did you not — the police the fitteſt 1 | 
to be called out on that occaſion ? | 

P. I did conſider a force neceſſary: but, Sir, as that 
is merely matter of opinion, I beg to apply to the count; 
to know whether 1 2m to give it or not? 


COURT. 


Sir, the counſel for the crown have a right to aſk your 


opinion. 
P. Then, Sir, I did think the police would have been 


to the diſcretion of the magiſtrates. 
Scl. Do you know the number of ſhots that were fired 
by the military that day in Abbey- ſtreet? : 
P. I do not: I know of only three, which were fired 
near my own door. 
Scl. What part of Abbey-ſtreet do you live in? 
P. I live at No. 17, near Jervis-ſtreet. 
Sol. You ſay you heard the words run, run, made uſe 
of; pray now who do you imagine made uſe of thoſe 
words ? 


F. I do ſuppoſe Mr. Sheriff Vance. 


ALDERMAN CARLETON examined by 
in- Mr. CURRAN. 


I remember the 26th of laft 8 I ſaw Mr. 
Patrick and Sheriff Vance in the Exchange Coffee-houſe ; 


dull, Nr. Patrick wanted the ſheriff to go and diſperſe ſome 
ome If bull-baiters, I ſaid I would accompany him, and we 

J agreed to go: I adviſed to ſend to the diviſional ma- 
3 giſtrate, Alderman Moncrieffe, for a party of his beſt 


men to aſſiſt us; we got one conſtable only ; we could 15 


the fitteſt for the occaſion ; but left that matter intirely | 


_- — — — 
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get no others of the police; we then applied to the 
Caſtle- guard, and got a party of the military: it is not fron 
an eaſy matter to collect the police in the day-time. We | 


Was 


then went down Abbey-ſtreet, and when we came to the 


New Cuſtom-Houſe, we heard a great noife towards the 

Strand; we therefore divided the party, and went dif. 

ferent ways. B 
Cur. Did you and your party go through the gate of Ml been 


the field where the mob aflembled ? C. 
Car. No; for not knowing the ſituation of the place BW was i 

I vent to the wrong fide; I found a ladder raiſed againi 5. 
the wall, I therefore went up, and ſaw ſheriff Vance in the | 
the Geld, with his party, and a great number of perſons: C 
the bull was at large, and a number of dogs in the field feet! 
the ſheriff had one man priſoner; upon which I got B. 
down the wall into the field, to give him afliſtance; | C. 
ſaw one man, who was drunk, of the name of Daren B. 
he had a dog; this man was taken by the inſpector o C. 
police. There were fix taken and committed to the car:W never 
of the guard. ſeize 
Cur. Were the perſons i in the field "ry quiet all th &1101 
time: 4 but ] 
Car. They were not; they were very turbulent. Comn 
was obliged to give four of my men to the ſheriff. B. 
Cur. Did you hear any particular expreſſions made ul: hd 

of by any of the perſons in the field ? | C. 
Car. Yes; there was a cry of ſhut the gate.” ond | 
Cur. Did you obler ve any perſon make uſe of those „itn 
words f : ſeizec 
Car. I did; I caught one man in the very act; the then, 


gate was cloſed; I entreated them to let it be opened, B. 


which they would not do; a ftone was then thrown trouve 
which hit one of themſelves, and I then gave orders toll C. 
| mw and load, upon which they opened the gate, and B. 

arched the men out of the field. After we got out the 8 
of the field a great number of ſtones were thrown); | you C 


cannot tell, however, whether my N was hurt, = , that 
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Ea. 


Was obliged to take ſhelter under the wall. I was in the 
front, and did not conſult with the . 


. b Mr. BROWNE. 


B. Did you know any . of the perſons having | 
been killed in Abbey-ſtreet ? : | 

C. I did not know what happened in Abbey-ſtreet ; 1 
was in the front. 

B. Was there not a high wall ph the field where 
the perſons had aſſembled? _ 

C. There was a ng high wall, about ten or twelve 
feet high. | 

B. Could the bull get over it? 

C. Oh no. 

B. Haye you ſeen many bull-baits ? | | 

C. Upon my word, as long as I have been in Dublin, I 
never ſaw one before. - When I came into the field I 
ſeized one perſon ; we proceeded to ſeize others; the 
fellows drove the bull towards us, in order to annoy us; 
but I do not know of my own knowledge whether they 
committed any violence; I heard they did, 

B. How ſoon after you came to the field, did you or- 
der the guard to prime and load? 

C. In about five minutes. I ordered them to prime 


and load, in the uſual manner, and ſuppoſe they loaded 


with ball I heard the mob cry out ſhut the gate; I 
ſeized one man in. the act; there was a ſtone thrown 
then, which- hit one of themſelves. 
B. Were the priſoners taken before the ſtone was 
thrown ? 
C. They were. | 
g. Then, Sir, your evidence is this: You ordered 
the guard to prime and load with ball in five minutes after 
you came to the field ; that yo ſtone had beer thrown at 
that time, and that one ſtone only was thrown alter, 
7 
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which did no other injury, than dining one of them. the 
ſelves; and that no ſtone was thrown until after you. had laſt 
taken the priſoners into cuſtody ? Lif 
C. It is: but they did not open the gate until after 1 the 
had ordered the guard to prime and load; and when we * 


got out of the gate ſeveral ſtones were thrown. 

B. Did any of thoſe ſtones hit you or your party? 

C. I believe not; I eſcaped the blow of one ſtone, 
which was a very dangerous one; but I was not hurt with 
any, I was about twenty yards "advanced, when the or- 
ders to fire were given. | 

B. I aſk you, Sir, upon your oath, was it then neceſ- 
ſary to give thoſe orders? | 

C. It was neceſſary. | 

B. And yet, Sir, yon ſay, no perſon of your party 
had received the ſmalleſt i * by the throwing of thoſe 
ſtones? 

C. They did not. The fire continued to near Staf- 
ford-ſtreer, and the mob continued to throw ſtones all 
the. way; I did not hear that any perſon was hurt by 
thoſe ſtones, nor indeed any thing particular, until 1 
came to my own houſe. I do not know where Sheriff 
Vance was; I never turned about ; I believe I might be 
twenty yards before him ; I had the charge of the pri- 
| Toners, therefore cannot tell what happened. 1 

B. Did you apprehend yourlelf | in any danger from wy 
the mob? _ 


C. n, if it bad not been for the fire. ; he 
| 8 thei 
CUMNES pri 
ait 

cc 
Was a any attempt made to reſcue your pri- 0. 
ſoners? of t 
C. No, my Lord, except the throwing ſtones. orde 
B. Had you any ſoldiers under your command ? gre: 
C. I had; but I did not give them any orders to fire. thei 


There were but two ſtones thrown that came near me; 
the 


pri- 


fire. 
Mme; 
the 
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the laſt was near Stafford - ſtreet ; I can't tell where the 


laſt ſhots were fired; but I believe they were fired near 


Liffey-ſtreet; I believe I was not in Capel- ſtreet when 


the laſt ſhots were fired ; I believe I was near Mr. Stew- 
art's, the other ſide Mr. rg 


QUESTION by one of the JURY. 


7 Do you not believe, erm Carleton, that the 
perions who followed you, intended to reſcue your pri- 
ſoners ? 

C. I do believe they did. | 

J. Had you any communication with Mr. ſheriff 
Vance : 

C. I hadnot. | 

. Do you not believe, and are you not ſatisfied, that 
if Mr. ſheriff Vance had not uſed the means he did to 
_ off the mob, they would have reſcued the priſo- 
ners 


C. Iam perfectly fatisfied they would. 


JOHN ROBINSON examined by Mr. RECORDER 


1 was walking on the ſtrand on the 26th of December 
laſt; I ſaw a great mob; they had a bull in the field ; 
I went in, and they were baiting it; alderman Carleton 
and ſheriff Vance came there with the guards; and on 
their coming into the field, they took five or ſix perſons 
priſoners, who appeared to be moſt active at the bull- 
bait z I heard the mob cry out, Shut the gate, and 
« every man a ſtone.” They ſhut the gate, but did not 
throw any ttones then; ſeveral of the mob took poſſeſſion 
of the gate, to keep it ſhit: alderman Carleton then 
ordered the guards to prime and load; and on that a 
great number of ſtones or clods were thrown ; and on 
their going out of the gate, n very great number of 

| ones 
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* were thrown ; Mr. ſheriff Vance then 1 the 
guard to fire over che heads of the people, which they 
obeyed, 1 particularly obſerved the ſoldiers level ian! in 
the air. 

Nec. Did this intimidate the mob ? - 

Rob. By no means, it had quite the contrary effect; 
it rather irritated them than any thing elſe; the ſheriff 


was obliged to take thelter in a breach in the wall; and 


I heard him repeatedly order the guards to preſent, but 
not to fire. 

Rec. Had this the deſired effect? 

Reb. It had not. The ſheriff then proceeded * 
Abbey-ſtreet ; and I ſhould j imagine the orders given, by 
the ſheriff for the ſoldiers to fire, was for ſelf-preſerva- 
tion. I ſaw the ſheriff and ſoldiers march as far as Staf- 


ford-ſtreet, and the mob continued to throw ſtones all 


the way through Abbey-fſtreet ; the mob purſued them 
all that way; I heard ſeveral ſhots fired; I ſaw two fol- 
diers run out of their ranks, and I heard the ſheriff de- 
ſire them not to fire, leaſt the innocent ſhould ſuffer. 
One of the ſoldiers returned, but the other fired. 

Rec. Was that near the place where Farrel Reddy was 
killed? 
£ Rob. It was. 


Croſs-examined by Mr. WHITE STONE. 
. How long was you in the field before the her 


came there? 

R. Better than half an hour. 

V. Did you ſee any tumult amongſt the people? 

R. No; nothing but the bull-bait. | | 

. Did you hear of the theriff”s coming? 

R. I heard nothing of him till he came. I know 
Shea, the police conſtable, he was with the magiſtrates z 

but I did not fee him knock down any perſon in the field. 
1 ftood with the ſheriff; I was not hit by any of the 

ſtones, 
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ſtones, but I was very near it: one ſtone fell between the 


ſheriff and me; I was cloſe to the ſheriff the whole way, 
and did. not hear him give any orders to the guard to 


fire, except the firſt time, which was over their heads. 


[ went to the coroner's inqueſt by accident; I heard 
ſheriff Vanee ſent for me; but I knew nothing of it till 
1 went: there were not ſo many of the mob at Liffey- 


| ſtreet as at the New Cultom- Houle. 


W. How many were in the mob at Liffey-ſtreet ? 

Ke. I cannot tell. | 

V. Were there fifty? 

R. I cannot form an opinion. | 

WW. Were there ten? 

R. I believe there might be ten, men and boys alto- 
gether. 

V. Pray now, don't you think the firing at Liffey- 
ſtreet might have been avoided ? 

K. I cannot tell how it could. 

V. Was the throwing of the owes as great at Liffey- 
ſtreet as at the Cuſtom- Houle ? 

R. Oh no! 

. Were there any of the ſoldiers bd ? 

R. There were not any; one was {truck on the hand; 
if they had been hurt, I would have known it. 


Serjeant JAM E 8 J ONES "RITA by Mr. 


RECORDER. 


I was. on the Caſtle-guard on the 26th December laſt, 


| was ordered to attend the magiſtrates on that day's. 


we went to the Lots, where we aw people beating a 
bull; we went into the fiel, the people were quiet, and 


the ſheriff deſired them to diſperſe, which they did not 


do; they let loofe their dogs, and the alderman and 


ſheriff took ſome of them priſoners, and ſome one cried 


gut, every man a ſtone. Alderman Carleton then went 


to pals the gate, and the mob reſiſted, and kept the gate 


3 5 mut. 
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ſhut. The alderman then gave orders to prime and load, 
and then there were ſtones thrown over the wall of ano- 
ther field; but I cannot fay the perſons in the field where 


we were threw any. The party then advanced to the 
gate, which was then opened; the alderman marched 


in the rere for ſome time, and then took the front, the 


ſheritf was in the rere: I heard the ſheriff order the 
guards to fire high, and not hurt' the people.; but this 
had not any effect, the ſtones were thrown more nume- 
rous than before. Alderman Carleton was at this time in 
the front with the guard ; I had twelve men and a cor- 
poral out. Tie ſheriff was cloſe in the rere, and the 
people followed with throwing ſtones ; they continued to 
throw, tillthey came within about two hundred yards of the 
end of the ſtreet; I don't know the names of the ſtreets ; 
there were a pood many ſtones thrown ; I can't tell where 
the laſt man was ſhot ; the ſtones fell amongſt the guards, 
and were the biggeſt they could get; they would have 
done injury to any perſon they might hit: the corporal 
received one in the back, and another in the hand. 1 
believe the intention of the mob was to reſcue the priſo- 
ners, and if the magiſtrates had not acted as they did, 
they and the guard would have been very much abuſed, 
and the priſoners reſcued. 

R- Did the guard fire without orders : ? 

J. They did not, Sir. 

R. From the great quantity of ſtones you ſaw thrown, 
and from the great number of perſons that attacked the 
magiſtrates, do you think it was neceſſary for the ſheriff 
to 2ive thoſe orders ? | 

> 7 Poſitive it was, Sir. 


| Croſs examined by the SOLICITOR GENERAL. 


Sol. The people were quiet, 0 hen you arrived at the 


field ? 


J. They were, Sir. | 
| Sl. Would 
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Sl. Would any miſchief have happened if the merit 
had not gone there? 
F. Can't tell, Sir, | 
. 8zl. Was it by directions of the ſheriff the ſoldiers | 
fired ?. 
| It was, Sir. | | 
$-1. Several ſtones were thrown, you "mY ? 
25 Les; ſeverals fell amongſt the guard. 
/. Did the throwing of the ſtones continue any time? 
J. Yes; from the New Cuſtom-Houſe, till we came 
to near the bottom of Abbey-ſtreet. 
SJ. Were the mob near the ſheriff and ſoldiers ? 
5 Sometimes nearer than at other times. 
I. You heard the ſheriff give orders to the ſoldiers 
to fire ? 
. I heard him give orders to preſent, but not to fire. 
$1. When they did ae was it not by the orders of 
the ſheritt ? | 
7. It was, Sir. 
Sol. There were ſeveral perſons killed ? 
J. I can't tell, Sir. 
Sol. Where were you? 
J. With the guard. | 
Sl. And don't you know that a man was killed ? 
F. I do not, Sir; I heard a man was wounded. 
Vl. What, Sir, did you not hear four men were ſhot ?. 
J. Did not, Sir. 
Sol. I aſk you again, Sir, did you not hear that ſome 
' perſons had been ſhot by the ſoldiers that day? 
FJ. I heard one man was thot, Sir. 
Fel. Then I ſuppoſe you never gave yourſelf any trou- 
ble, or made any enquiry about the matter ? 
J. I did not, Sir. 
| Sol. When were you applied to, to you evidence ? 
About a month after. | 
Fol. Who: was preſent when you were applied to? 
Sheriff Vance and another gentleman. 


Yet. Who was the other perſon ? ON 
| D 2 | J. I can- 
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Fe I cannot tell, Sir. 


Sol. Did you not hear that men id been killed that 


day, and that you were to be calied on as a witneſs ? 
J. I did, Sir. 
$-!. Then you did hear that there had been 0 
ki led? 
F. I heard one man was killed. 
$21. Do you know Jertis- Aadet! ? 
F. I do not, Sir. 


4 8/. Do you know Liffey: ſtreet * ? 


J. I do not, Sir. 
Sl. Do you know where the laſt man was killed : ? 
J. I do not, Sir. 
SI. What diſtance was the ſheriff from the ſuldiers 3 e 
. A bcut four yards, Sir. 
Sl. But you ſay it was by the direclions of the ſheriff 
| that the ſoldiers fired? | — 
- It was, Sir. | 
Sel. Did not the loldiers keep up a regular fire all * 
way through Abbey-ſtrcct ?. | 
J. They did not, Sir, quite to the reverſe. 
Sel. What do you call a regular fire ? | 
J. I calla regular Be, Sir, When the men fire as faſt 
as they can. 
Sol. What diſtance of time, then Sir, was there be- 
tween their firing ? 


I can't tell, perhaps a minute or two, I had no 


waick:” I can't be particular. 


Sol. Pray, Sir, were there not ſeveral perſons who 


were ſhot at, flandiug at their own doors? 
I cannot tel}, Sir. 

Fol. 1 Suppoſe the affair gave you no concern at. all : ? 

J. It did not, Sir. 

Gel. Do you know, Sir, whether the . againſt 
| whom the fire was direfied, were the perions who threw 
ſtones at the ſheriſf or not? 

F. I cannot tell, Sir. 


— — — . 2e wk od 


Sol. You 
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$4. You certainly take a buſineſs of this kind. eaſier 
than any perſon I ever met with.—Go off the table, 
Sir. 


| JAMES PORTER examined by Mr. CURRAN. 


I was ſtanding in my parlour on the 26th of Decem- 
ber laſt; there was a crowd in the ſtreet ; I went to the 
door, and ſaw ſeveral ſtones thrown; I ſaw ſheriff 
Vance hit in the back of the neck with a ſtone; the ſtones 
were thrown by a mob in the ſtreet; they were ſtanding at 
the corner of Union-ſtreet ; they were ſhouting and 
hallooing, and as ſoon as I faw the ſheriff hit, I 
went in. | 


Crolo-examined * Mr. H ARVE Y. 


7 Pray, Sir, wh Ges of perſons did you ſee in 
the crowd at the corner of Union-ſtreet, that day? 
P. I am ſure there were five or ſix hundred people. 


| JOHN HUGHS examined by the RECORDER. 


1 live within three or four doors of Jervis-ſtreet, at- 
No. 190, Abbey-ſtreet; I ſaw a riotous mob in the 
ſtreet on the 26th of December laſt ; I ſaw ſheriff Vance 
and the guard running paſt my door towards Capel- 
ſtreet, and I ſaw perſons running after them; I came to 
the door, and I ſaw ſtones thrown, one fell very near 

Mr. Vance, and I ſaw a boy attempt to pick up a ſtone, 
but he could not get it 2 


Croſs- 
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 Croſs-examined by Mr. BROWNE. 


I Us gether any ſhots fired ; but I heard there had | 
been a man killed, near to where I live; I cannot tell 
whether he was killed before the ſtone was thrown or 


after; but I ſuppoſe i it was alter. 


MARGARET BRET examined by the RECORDER. 


R. Were you in Abbey-ſtreet on the 26th of laſt De- 


cember ? 
B. I was; not far from Liffey-ſireet ; I ſaw the mob 


and the ſheriff coming down near Liffey-ſtreet. 

R. Did you remark any Pre perſon in the ſtreet 
at that time? 

B. I ſaw Farrel Reddy coming up after the mob; I 
can't tell, pleaſe your honour, whether he was one of 
them, but I know he had a ſtone in his hand, my lord. . 

R. Did you fay any thing to him? 

B. I faid, for God's ſake don't go down among — 
as you may be killed. | | 


Ke. Did he go? 
B. He did indeed; and in a "TIA time after that he 


came down again, my lord, and he had his hand on 
his * where he was ſhot. 


Croſs-examined by Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL. 


Sol. Where did you ſee Farrel Reddy ? 
B. He was following the mob. 
Sol. Were there not many perſons before him ? 
B. There were a good many. 
Sol. What part of the ſtreet were you in? 
B. I was ſtanding near Liffey-ſtreet. | 
72 es 8 | Sol. Were 
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Sol. Were there many perſons in the ſtreet ? 9 

B. There was indeed. | | 

Sol. Did you know Farrel Reddy very well before 
that day ? 

B. No indeed; I only knew him by eye aght. 

Sol. Did you ſee any other perſons with fiones | in 
their hands ? 

B. In truth I did not ſee any man with ſtones but 
himſelt. 

Sel. Did you ſee any other perſon in the ſtreet whom . 
you knew ? 

B. Not one but himſelf; he was walking pretty ſmart, 
he was not far from the crowd ; but I did not fee him 
where he was ſhot ; he went to the hoſpital after. 

Sol. What buſineſs did Reddy follow ? 

B. He was a car-maker. 

Sl. Was he not employed in the neighbourhood ot 
Liffey-ſtreet ? | 

B. I believe he was. 

1 What did you ſay to Reddy when you fa 
him 

B. Why when I ſaw him with the None, I defired 
him not-to go, as he had a drop of drink in his 
head. 

Sol. Did you not ſce 33 other perſon n into 
the ſame danger? 

B. Indeed I did, ſeveral. 

Sol. Did you deſire any of thoſe other perſons not to 
go into the danger? 

B. I did not, indeed. | 

Sol. I atk you by virtue of your oath, did * ſee any 
ſtones thrown ? 

B. By the virtue of my oath, I aid not. 

Sol. Nor you. ſaw no ſtone with any perſon but with 
Farrel Reddy ? 

B. I did not, never a one; the crowd went towards 
 Capel-{treet, and J did not ſee any outrage committed + 
by them, nor one ſtone thrown. f 
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GEORGE WILLIAM VERNON, 0 
examined by Mr. CAL B E CK. 


I was in Dublin on the 26th of laſt Doreanber; I was 
in Abbey-ſtreet at my lodgings, between Liffey-ſtreet 
and Jervis-{treet, on the left hand of the ſtreet ; I was 


ſtanding at the fire, and on hearing the exploſion of 


| fire-arms, I went to the window; I ſaw the army, they 


ſeemed in confuſion; I ſaw no mob at firſt; the army 


turned about and diſcharged their muſkets; I obſerved 
they elevated them very much; I heard the cry of pow- 
der; I then ſaw the ſtreet crowded : I ſaw one perſon 


with a ſtone in his hand ; he threw it, but J don't know 
with what effect. 


Croſs-examined by Mr. B ROWN E. 


5. I live nearer Capel reed hav number 26, Abbey- 
ſtreet; I ſaw one of the mob throw a ſtone ; I bane, and 
believe, there were perſons killed near the Cuſtom- 


Houle ; they muſt have been killed before I ſaw-the 


ſoldiers ; it is natural to conclude that the mob threw 


the ſtones, in conſequence of the perſons having been 
killed. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL. 


My lord, I can produce evidence of the higheſt re- 


ſpectability to falſify the evidence of Porter, and t6 


ſhew that no riot exiſted at the corner of Union— 
ſtreet. 


COURT. 


AG 
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| ; Whether this caſe will appear to have been juſtifiable 


homicide, or not, will entirely depend on the credibility 


of the evidence; but as to the bull-bait being an amuſe- 


ment recognized by law, I am poſitive it is otherwiſe ; 
and as to the treſpaſs, that appears evident on the exami- 
nation of Dianna M<Donnell.- | | | 


$OLICITOR, 


Your lordſhip will allow me to produce evidence to 


| falſify Porter's evidence. 


% 0 VU: BB: 
| You have a right to do fo. 
JOHN BLAKE examined by Mr. BROWNE. 


I live at the corner of Marlborough-ſtreet, in Abbey- 
ſtreet; I called on Mr. Vance in about two hours after 
the affair had happened, to know whether he would pay 


me for my windows which were broken. I aſked him if 


he had been hurt; he ſaid that neither he nor any of the 
party had received any injury; and he expreſſed theſe 


words in preſence of Mr. Tharp. 


Croſs-examined by Mr. CAL. B E c K. 


There were two panes of glaſs broke in my window; 
i never had them mended ſince, nar won't; I will keep 


them open, as a memento mori, or a memento homo. 


SOLICITOR 
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SOLICITOR GENERAL. 


I will now ee, Marcus Herrexford, Eſq. 


MARCUS BERRESFORD. 


B. on the 26th of laſt December, I had been riding, 
When I came into Abbey-ſtreet, I obſerved four of the 
military had paſſed ; I faw a perſon in the ſtreet whom I 
knew, I ſpoke to him, and he faid it would be better 
not to ride up the ſtreet, I therefore turned up 


Batchelor's-lane ; when I came to the end of the lane 


in Abbey-ſtreet, I ſtood up in my ſtirrups, and looked 
up and down the ſtreet to fee if I could perceive. any 
mob, which I could not. I then went on and ſaw ten 


or twelve ſoldiers with Sheriff Vance. I ſaw two boys, 


indeed rather children, throw a ſtone or two; on which 
two ſoldiers ſtepped out of their ranks and Gred down 
the ſtreet. There were no mob in the ſtreet ; the balls 
ranged along Mr. Darley's wall near Union-ſtreet, and I 
ſoon after heard two more ſhots fired, and ſhortly after 
ſaw ſome perſons carrying a boy on a door, whole leg 
| had been ſhattered by a ſhot. 


* 


I muſt take this meeting hey as it firſt appears, or 
I muſt not. It appears on the evidence of the woman 
M Donnell, that the perſons who brought the bull to the 


field, were guilty of a treſpaſs. 
SoLII. 
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SOLICITOR GENERAL 


My Lord, it don't appear that any are or 
complaint was made to the ſheriff of a treſpafs by the 


| owner of the field; he had no legal authority to take 


perſons into cuſtody who had becn guilty of a breach 


of the peace, The queſtion, my Lord, is ſimply 


this; who were the aggreſſors; was it the ſheriff, or 
the bull-baiters? „ Whether was the ſheriff juſtified 
© in making the party captives, and dragging them 
« through the ſtreets of this city to priſon; or they in 
+ making reſiſtance ?” As to bull-baiting, be it ſavage - 
or be it not, or be it ſuch as no man would encourage in 
theſe modern times of effeminacy; be it what it may, 
it has grown up with the common law of England, as 
an innocent amuſement. There are many other amule- 


ments that might appear equally ſavage to the refined | 


manners of modern times ; there are many manly ſports 
calculated to encourage Britiſh freedom, and exerciſes 


that promote bodily health and vigour; and I may ſay 


with truth, that there is no country in Europe, where 
the lower order of the people are allowed ſo little amuſe- 


ments as in this kingdom. As to the bull-baiting ; inde- 
pendent of the treipaſs, I could produce ſeveral inſtan- 


ces of corporations holding their charter by having pub- 
lic bull-baits : Cheſter does fo, the Ie of Weight, and 
Naas holds its charter by it: However the queſtion 
comes, ſimply to this ; was there any treſpaſs complained 
of? There was not, The parties were confidered as 
committing an illegal act, merely becauſe they were 


| baiting a bull, which was no otfence at all; it was an 
act which is both lawful and innocent, and of this 1 


have not the Jeaſt doubt upon my mind. If a ſuitable 


number of perſons aſſemble for the purpoſe of commit- 


ing an unlawful act, they no doubt are riotors; the 
| magi- 


| 
| 
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magiſtrat es have a right not only to deſire cham to dif. 


perſe, but call out the poſſe to aſſiſt in apprehending 


them. I am ready to give that law its full latitude. 
But the queſtion is this. Whether, if a number of 
« perſons go into the cloſe of a man who has not com- 
&« plained of the treſpaſs, be ſuch an act as would war- 
« rant the magiſtrates under the riot act, to diſperſe 


c them, to deſtroy them, or to treat. them as fellons ; 


cc to drag them in an ignominious manner through the 


«© ſtreets, and plunge them into the loathſome dungeon 
« of a priſon?” If it does not, then the criminality 


muſt reſt upon this one point, taking it upon the facts 
that occurred. The magiitrates repaired to the field 


to diſperſe them, and many perſons have been killed. 


The juſtification of the ſheriff is, that they were doing 
an illegal act, and that he was doing his duty; and the 
queſtion therefore is; „ was the ſheriff warranted to 
take thoſe men priſoners, and drag them through the 
« {treets to gaol or not. 


COURT, 
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* of the jury, James Vance, the priſoner 
at the bar, one of the high ſheriffs of this city, ſtands 
indicted for the murder of Farrel Reddy ; the indict- 
| nuit charges, that Joſeph Stewart was the perſon who 
killed the deceaſed, and. that the priſoner at the bar 
was aiding and aſſiſting him to commit the murder; 
and I muſt here obſerve to you, Gentlemen, that the 
perſon indicted for aiding and afliſting to commit a 
murder, is as guilty in the eye of the law, as he who 
actually gave the ſtroke. I will not, gentlemen, give a 
dry repetition of the evidence for the crown; it 
comes better from the mouths of the witneſſes. [ 
ſhall ſtate the law as it is, and I ſhall then ſtate the fact, 
which is for your conſideration ; whether the priſoner = 
at the bar be guilty of the murder or not? I ſhall firſt 
premiſe to you, that in every charge of murder, the 
fact of killing, when once fully and clearly proved, 
- juſtification muſt appear from the priſoner at the bar. 
The law in all caſes of murder, implies malice, unleſs 
the contrary appears, unleſs the excuſe appears to be 
fully ſufficient, it falls upon the priſoner to ſhew futh- 
cient excuſe or cauſe. It appears moſt clearly from che 
evidence of Alderman Carleton, that informat! on was 
given of what the perſons conſidered an outrage. 
It appears that Vance endeavoured to excuſe himſelf 
from going. It appears now moſt clearly, that a num- 
ber of people, were aſſembled for the purpoſe of bull- 


baiting; 
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baiting 3 but as to the queſtion, whether bull-baiting 


be a legal amuſcment or not, I will not give an opinion, 


until the queſtion comes properly before me. The 


queſtion, whether that was a legal meeting or not, uh- 


der the circumſtances that have appeared in evidence, I 


| ſhall give my opinion on, and I ſhall leave the facts to 
your conſideration. It muſt be confeſſed, that there are 
manly exerciſes calculated for the lower order of people, 


and there is no man will pronounce them illegal. If 


they are legal, no man will interpole to hinder the 


amuſements of the lower order of the people, no 


more than they can of the higheſt order. Bull-baiting 


under certain circumſtances, 1 do confeſs is legal; 
that is, if a bull is bait for the purpoſe of making the 


fleſh tender, and brought to a proper place where the 
public cannot receive any injury, ſuch would be inno- 


cent and legal; but I am very ſorry l to find, that an 


annual cuſtom of doing ſo, of taking the bulls from 
the owners, breaking the gates of perſons”. encloſures, 


and other acts of violence; taking the circumſtances 


together, ſhould be conſidered legal. I ſhall hear mention 
an inſtance of the practice both in England and Ireland, 
ol throwing at cocks on Shrove-Tueſday ; it had pre- 
vailed time out of mind j it came ar laſt before the late 
Judge Forſter, he condemned it as inhuman and bare 


barous, ſar from a manly exerciſe 5 if throwing at 


cocks was condemned, ſurely bull-baiting ſhould be ſo 


to. A bull-bait is a moſt barbarous cultom, and I am 


reſolved as long as ever I have the honour of ſitting 
| on 
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on the bench, to diſcountenance op Having de- 


dlared that a meeting to bait a bull, except under 


certain circumſtances, cannot be legal; (and it was 
under thoſe circumſtances which I have mentioned, 
that ſergeant Hawkins conſidered it as legal.) I hall 
read the evidence that has been produced on the part 


of the priſoner. The firſt evidence produced was 
Diana M Donell. But firſt, Hawkins does not put 


bull-baiting as a legal act; it is the reverſe: he ſays 
bull-baiting may be legal, unleſs it be done interrerem 
populi; but it does not follow, that bull-baiting in ge- 


neral is a legal act, quite the contrary. I do not ſit 


here to declare what the law ought to be, but what it 
is; under certain circumſtances and in proper places 
it may be an innocent amuſement. If M Ponnell 


deſerves credit, it could not be conſidered as innocent; 


the gentleman who gave the information, acted like a 


good citizen; he meets the ſheriff at the coffee- houſe 
by accident, he informs him what he had ſeen; the 


ſheriff did right to go, but whether he acted conſiſtent 
with his duty, will depend upon the evidence. A 
ſheriff who goes to execute the law, ſhould be cautious 
not to trangreſs; he that has the execution ſhould be 


the laſt perſon to tranſgreſs the law, if he does, he 


ought to be puniſhed. When I firſt heard of they | 
affair I was in another country, it gave me great pain 
I expreſſed my diſapprobation of calling out the mili- 
tary on every occaſion; but I know of no country 
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where perſons enjoy the liberty of dba then * % J 
ſelves ſo much as here; and if it had not come out 3 
from Alderman Carleton, that it was impoſlible to 


collect that body which he calls the police, I ſhould have 
conſidered the calling out the military as highly impro- 


per; but if he could not collect a ſufficient number of 
the police, he was ſo far juſtifiable to call out the mili- 

| tary, but he calls for them at his'own peril ; if he was 
not juſtifiable as a ſheriff in acting in the duty of his 
office as he has done, he is guilty of murder. I will 
now ſtate the queſtion of law, and then leave it to you 
to conſider the evidence. In every. juſtification ' ſet 
up by the offender, it muſt appear clearly, that there 
was an apparent abſolute neceſlity to occaſion the ho- 
micide, elſe he is not juſtifiable; and on that point I 
beſcech you to turn your attention. It appears clearly 
that the deceaſed received the wound on that day by 
the army, under the command of the priſoner ac the 

bar, which occaſioned his death; but, whether 
there was a neceſſity to fire the ſhots which occa- 


ſioned his death, or not, is the queſtion for your. 
conſideration; if there was not a neceſſity for firing 
the ſhots, the priſoner has been clearly guilty of 


murder; but in conſequence of the ſtones having 
been thrown, the queſtion is, whether there was an 


apparent abfolute neceſſity or not ?. if not, the pri- fi 
ſoner is guilty of murder. The evidence on the part = 
of the crown ſhews no apparent neceſſity; if the evi- | 
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dence for the crown deſerves credit, no ſuch neceſſity 


exiſted. It is not the throwing a ſtone or even hitting 
the party with it, that would make the firing juſtifiable, 
it muſt be that apparent abſolute neceſſity of ſaving 


his own life, or thoſe under his command, or to ſe- 
cure his priſoners; the throwing a ſtone, therefore, 
is by no means a ſufficient juſtification, the apparent 
neceſſity muſt appear; you muſt therefore collect 
the evidence, and conſider whether ſuch neceſlity 


did exiſt or not. Patrick's evidence goes to ſhew that 
the priſoner could have no pre-concerted malice ;. but 
that is not the queſtion; if he had not any àpparent 
abſolute neceſſity to give the orders, he is clearly 


guilty of murder. The evidence of Robinſon is 


ſtrongly in favour of the priſoner; he ſwears that the 
priſoner ordered the ſoldiers to fire over the heads of 
the people, and that no injury had been done in the 
field; it is therefore for you to conſider whether the 


frequency of the fire afterwards was occaſioned by 


that apparent abſolute neceſſity, or whether there was 


an apparent neceſſity for the ſoldiers firing without 
orders. It is my duty to make one obſervation; the 


ſerjeant had him under his eye; he was produced as 
evidence for the priſoner, and yet, gentlemen, he 


ſwears that the ſoldiers, or any of them, never fired 


without the expreſs orders of the ſheriff, ſo that 
that contradicts the evidence of Robinſon; the ſer- 
jeant muſt have known better, therefore, the evidence 
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of the other cannot have much credit. James Jones's 
evidence more applies to the caſe for your conſidera»: 
tion, he was preſent at the whole tranſaction; had 
he given the orders in the firſt" inſtance to fire, I 
ſhould have conſidered that there was not an appa- 
rent neceſſity, the orders were given to fire high, ob- 


viouſly for the purpoſe of intimidating. He was 
aſked to the point on which you are to give yeur 
verdict, namely, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to give 
the orders; but you are to conſider whether the facts 
are ſuch as to warrant thoſe orders. I muſt confeſs that 


if that part of the evidence is to receive credit, it muſt 
have great weight. It cannot be inferred that he 
would have given thoſe directions ee that e 


rent nee for _ „ 


One of the JURY. 


My lord, I don't recollect that the ſerjeant menti- 
oned wich which of the magiſtrates he'v Was. 


&20- V2.7. 


He did not; he was not aſked the queſtion ; but 
from the tenor of his evidence, I muſt ſuppoſe he was 
with the ſheriff. James Porter ſwears he ſaw the ſlie- 
riff hit with a ſtone in the neck; and that the mob 


| conſiſted of five hundred; ”_ certainly, | is materi- 
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ally different from the evidence of the other perſons; 
but a man cannot ſee very accurately out of his win-⸗ 
dow, therefore. J think it does not tend to contradict | | 
the other evidence. If John Hughs deſerves credit, 
his evidence is very material; it ſhews an apparent ab- 


ſolute neceſſity for the firing, more than any of the 


others; he ſwears he ſaw Vance running away, and the 
| | perſons following; that goes directiy to the point, of the 
apparent neceſſity. The evidence of Margaret Bret goes 
to prove that Reddy was in the riot; but this does not 
appear to me to be material, whether he was in the riot 
or not, for if there was an apparent abſolute neceſſity 
for the firing, it does not fignify whether he was or not. 
The evidence of Mr. George William Vernon proves, 
that there was a cry of „powder,“ which appears to 
me as if the mob imagined the ſoldiers fired powder 
only, and that therefore no miſchief could happen to 
them. This is the only evidence which has been pro- 
daced on the part of the prifoner. As to the evidence 
of Blake's converſation, with the priſoner, I cannot con- 
ceive that he would have told him any thing relative to 
the tranſaction: but, gentlemen, the evidence of Mr. 
Beresford is very particular ; he ſwears he was at the 
corner of Batchelor's-lane ; that there was no mob in 
Abbey-ſtreet ; that he obſerved twelve ſoldiers and the 
priſoners ; ; but it does not appear that the ſoldiers acted 
by his directions at that time. Mr. Beresford was not 
1 at 
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at the bull-bait, nor does he ſay any perſon was killed 
in conſequence of the ſhots he ſaw fired; he did not ſee 
the bull-bait, therefore his evidence does not go in con- 


tradiCtion to any part of the evidence for the priſoner: 


his evidence goes to prove the firing to be a moſt wan- 


ton act; and if no other provocation had been given 
but what Mr. Beresford was witneſs to, I ſhould have 
no doubt on my mind reſpeCting it. Mr, Beresford not 
being preſent at the bull-bait, leaves the other evidence 
open to your conſideration : it is therefore entirely for 


your conſideration, whether there was that apparent ab- 
ſolute neceſſity from the whole of the evidence; if 


ſuck neceſſity did not exiſt, you muſt find the priſoner 
guilty of murder; but on the other hand, if there was 
a neceſſity, and that the magpiftrate could not do his 
duty without doing ſo, in that caſe, you muſt acquit 


him. 


The jury having withdrawn, returned in about fixe 
minutes with a verdict, “ NOT GUILTY.” 


cou. 
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| he Recorder. 
| AGENT, Mr. ALLEN. 


| On the 26th, the Court having been again 3 as 


Solicitor General addreſſed himſelf to the Judge as 
follows : 


My tas,” I ſtand at oreſent b in a ak painful ſitua- 


tion; I feel ſtrongly the indulgence your lordſhip has al- 
ready allowed me; I am fearful to preſs on more of your 
lordſhip's time; while I have the honour to wear a bar 


gown, or to fill a place of high honour in my profeſſion, 
I ſhall certainly do my duty to that public, for whom 1 
have the higheſt reſpe&t. The unhappy wretches whoſe. 
relations and friends fell ſacrifices on that day, look up 


in expectation, that. the horrid buſineſs ſhould be fully 


and ſolemnly inveſtigated. —It has been ſo.—Your lord- 


| Ps with N humanity, and with the moſt indul- 


gent 
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gent ontience, TOR gone into a moſt minute enquiry ; we 


will not, -therefore, preſs more upon Four lordſhip's 


time e are ſatisfied -I do ganfeſs, that in all my life I 
never paid more attention to criminal law, than I have 


done upon this occaſion—lI am fully ſatisfied—I will not 
therefore preſs on the trials for the — other murders, 


fully fatisfied with the inveſtigation on the wat for the 


| murder yeſterday, 


COU RT. 


If this queſtion had not' come forward, it would fig 
given me great uneaſineſs; it required a moſt ſtrift and 
folemn enquiry; it has received it.— And I do declare, 
that the perſon, be him who he may, that has brought 
this proſecution forward, acted with great propriety, and 
well deſerves the thanks of the public. —If it has been 
carried on by public ſubſcription, it was praiſe-worthy, 


but if at the expence of a private perſon, it was highly 
meritorious. It was a queſtion which moſt certainly re- 
quired an inveſtigation. —Where a number of perſons 
were collected in a great and populous city ſuch as this, 


court, acquitted himſelf in a-moſt praiſe-worthy manner, 
and well deſerves the thanks of the puhlic.— As to the 
Verdict, I think the. Jury gave a very proper one; an 


apparent abfolute neceffity having apprared, the Jury _ 


certainly were right in acquitting the priſoner.— The 


veſtion has received a long and folemn inveitigation ; the 


circumſtance required it; and I fay again, that the per- 


ion who brought it forward, has atted with great pro- 


priety, and did his duty as a good citizen... 


Mr. 


— 


on ſuch an occaſion, and in the manner it happened; the 
perſon who brought the legality of the act before the 
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Mr. Vance has 3 me, he does not mean to 
proftcute the unhappy men who We been fn e 
for two months, for — Forge: [4 in a maler e 
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Mr. CALBECK. 


For my part, I am determined to proſecute Gs 
Mr. Vance has handed me a note, mentioning that he 
don't wiſh to proſecute but I will; Jam not to be 


put off in that manner—no, no; I am no ſuch perſon; 


I have another client, Alderman Carleton, who deſires 


it; and 1 think it a duty I owe the public. 


CO V RE 


I could wiſh, as the other proſecutions have been de- 


clined, that this alſo was given up; the buſineſs has had 


a ſufficient i inquiry; and if they have been guilty, their 
being impriſoned for two months, | is puniſhment ſuffi- 
cient. 


Me. CALBECK. 


My Lord, I aſk pardon I will not.—From my ſitua- 
tion, I 8 the honour of being a conſervator of the 
peace throughout the 1 1 am ee deter- | 
mined to e 7 | 


cover 
Do as you pleaſe. | 


CW 3 
on 8 ATURDAY the 29th 


The trial of the han came on, for a 1 
and an aſſault on Alderman Carleton and Sheriff Vance; 
when on hearing the evidence of Meſſrs. Carleton, 


Vance, and others, the jury NS rr them of 


both treſpaſs and aſſault. 
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